KEEPING FIT AND DOING THE LAMBETH WALK
and were now often combined with wireless sets in vast, square,
sideboard-like radiograms, built of ornamental woods.) Swing
bands specialized in trumpets, clarinets and drums, the saxo-
phone being no longer the star instrument. They were teams of
virtuosos, each of whom had his solo turn to play in the course
of every piece. The result was a roughly fugue-like movement,
the main theme constantly recurring in different forms. Extem-
pore playing by the soloists was one of the features of swing:
entirely new things could happen each time a piece was per-
formed. True swing was music to be listened to as much as
danced to: it was a fine product of Jewish sweet-passion, negro
relish of living and the stimulating climate of New York City.
If there were lyrics to it, they were often noises integrated into
the general sound rather than words with sentimental meanings.
British followers of true swing entered seriously into its spirit,
showing for certain bands the intense enthusiasm of Spanish
aficionados for particular bull-fighters, and using the complete
swing technical vocabulary. The latest novelty to come over
from the United States at the end of the period was 'swung
popular classics': for instance, the Shakespearian 'It was a
Lover and his Lass', and, to the disgust of all patriotic Scots,
'Loch Lomond'. The wider public heard only commercial
swing, which lacked its creative spirit and its technical skill.
The B.B.C. did not dare maintain a permanent band, nor would
any have been found hardy enough to perform its exuberant
feats in the staid soundproof halls of Broadcasting House, or
desperate enough to put itself under the moral tutelage of the
B.B.G. Council. Popular music in Great Britain was, in fact, not
taken passionately, but expected to be either sentimental or
humorous. Bands, especially in the north, played up to this view
by dressing in extravagant uniforms or rigging themselves out
as pierrots or pirates.
By the Thirties, radio had created new domestic habits. Regu-
lar seasons of symphony concerts, frequent recitals by prominent
musicians, the annual 'proms', and talks by such speakers as Sir
WaJford Davies, Scott Goddard, and Dr. Malcolm Sargent
trained the nation to appreciate educated as well as popular
music; so that when 'This Symphony Business', a series in which
va philistine grudgingly allowed himself to be enlightened by a
serious musician^ was broadcast in 1939, hundreds of people
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